











Chats With the Editor 
Pup on a Bike 


“I’m going to wear my pink orlon. 
Pink’s Bob’s favorite color, and he always 
says I look my best when I’m dressed in 
pink.” 

“Well, I’m going to wear my green skirt 
with that heavenly blouse dad gave me a 
couple of weeks ago. You really must stop 
by the house and see it. However, I haven’t 
decided yet whether I ought to go in my 
pale blue dress. It matches my eyes just per- 
fectly, but I know dad will want me to wear 
that blouse—and I don’t know which colors 
Ed prefers. I haven’t known him as long as 
you’ve known Bob.” 

So Frances and Evelyn chattered gaily 
through the streets of Pasadena, California, 
not so very long ago. Comparing dresses, 
comparing boy friends, planning a party. A 
very pleasant day. 

But the same day that was so satisfactory 
for them was filled with tragedy for a cer- 
tain little seven-year-old. 

For weeks Billy had wanted a dog. He 
had begged and pleaded and coaxed and en- 
treated. At last his parents had said that if 
someone would give him a dog he could 
have it. 

And now, joy of joys, one of his friends 
had given him a little pup. 

But there was a problem Billy hadn’t 
thought of. How to get the puppy home? 
He had ridden to his friend’s house on his 
bicycle. 

He picked up the pup and climbed on the 

bicycle and headed homeward. But he 
hadn’t gone far before the pup wiggled out 
of his hand and ran under a bush. 
_ Billy wheeled the bike over to the bush 
and reached for the pup. The pup nuzzled 
outstretched fingers and ran back a couple 
of yards. Bill pulled the bike after him, 
reached out for the pup, and again the little 
dog ran away. 

Billy caught it at last, in both hands. But 
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how could he control the bike and keep two 
hands around the pup? Impossible for a 
seven-year-old. He let go one hand—and the 
dog wiggled free. 

How often this sort of thing happened I 
do not know. But soon poor little Billy 
could take it no more. He was tired, he was 
hungry, he was all alone. 

He dropped the bike, sat down on the 


curb with the pup in his arms, and wept. s & 
And just about that time Frances an 
Evelyn came around the corner. “. . . fun to 


go to parties,” Frances was saying, “when 
the right boys——.” She stopped. ‘Evelyn, 
what’s wrong with that little fellow?” 

“Let’s ask him,” Evelyn said. 

“Little boy,” Frances said gently, “can 
we help you?” 

A tear-stained face looked up. “The 
puppy always gets away from me,” the little 
boy sobbed, ‘“‘and I can’t ride the bike and 
hold him too and mommy’s going to be 
worried ‘cause I’m not home yet and I’m 
hungry and the little puppy always wiggles 
out of my hands when I try to ride and I 
can’t leave the bike here and there’s no one 
to nelp me.” And the tears came again. 

“Well, now,” said Frances, “that sounds 
like a lot of troubles. Tell us your telephone 
number, and we’ll call your mother, and 
she’ll come and get you.” 

“We don’t have a telephone and I’m 
never going to be able to get home with 
the puppy and the bike.” 

“Cheer up,” Frances said. “We'll ask the 
policemen to help you.” 

Quickly Frances and Evelyn ran down 
the street and over a block and reported the 
problem. Immediately a radio message went 
out, and Frances and Evelyn, hurrying back, 
were just in time to see two kind and under- 
standing officers hoisting a teeny bike and 
a little pup and a very small boy into the 
squad car. The face that had been so sad was 
wreathed in smiles. The puppy was licking 
the tears away. 
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“Boy friends and parties,” Evelyn sigh * 


“It’s been a good day.” 
“But helping little boys with puppy 


dogs,” said Frances, “was the best part of 
all.” 


Your friend, 


- Ware 





Far Better Than a 
CIRCUS 





By VIVIAN G. ROSS 


A HANDSOME brown-eyed lad saun- 
tered idly down the sidewalk not far 
from his home, asking himself what a boy 
of eleven could do for excitement. Sud- 
denly he noticed a group of men who were 
busily erecting a brown canvas tent, and 
immediately he was curious! Perhaps a cir- 
cus had come to town! That would surely 
be the answer. 

He walked in closer and peered eagerly 
around. Funny! This did not look like a 
circus company at all. There appeared to 
be only one tent going up, and there in 
the back of a little red pickup were stacks 
of wooden chairs folded one on the other 


and something that looked to him for all 
the world like a church pulpit. 

“No,” he thought, “this could not be a 
circus.” His anticipation quickly changed 
to disappointment. 

Life was not all fun for Larry. He had a 
sick mother at home to care for, and much 
of the housework to do. He loved his 
mother dearly and gave her his very best 
care when she had to be confined to bed 
as she was now. He had become quite an 
expert at making a bed and sweeping a 
floor, and when it was necessary he could 
even have a pot of soup simmering on the 


To page 16 


The man who talked to Larry didn’t look like a circus performer. What was this tent for, anyway? 
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High-priced Joy Ride 


By JOAN ROBINSON 


MES: SLAGLE looked at the clock again. 
It was after eleven. She walked to the 
front window as she had done so many 
times that evening, to see whether the car 
lights might at that moment be turning in 
the drive. But alas, they were not, and she si- 
lently took her seat again on the divan to 
wait some more. 

“Why don’t you come to bed, dear?” Mr. 
Slagle called from the doorway. “Frank will 
be home any minute now.” 

Mother Slagle smiled a wan little smile. 
“I'd rather wait,’ she answered. “I could 
not rest anyway until I knew the boy was 
safely home. I can’t imagine what is keep- 
ing him. The party began at six. Frank said 
that at the very latest he would be home by 
ten. 

“Well, why don’t you call? The party 
was to be at the gym. Maybe someone there 
can call Frank to the phone.” 

Mrs. Slagle looked at her husband ques- 
tioningly, fingering the hem of her apron. 
“Do you really think I should? You know 
what a big affair this is for Frank. He 
might resent my checking on him. After 
all, dear, he is thirteen years old, going on 
fourteen. He feels he is a young man and 
quite capable of looking after himself.” 

“I know,” answered Mr. Slagle. “You're 
right. It might embarrass him to have his 
mom checking on him publicly. Well, don’t 
worry. He'll be here soon.” 

The clock ticked louder and louder it 
seemed to Mrs. Slagle as she sat silently 
looking out the window. 

The quietness, usually so peaceful, was 


frightening tonight. She remembered the 
day when Frank was born. How happy they 
had been that now they had a son—a husky 
little thing that looked just like his daddy. 
She remembered the nights when colic had 
kept them up till almost dawn. Frank grew 
and started to school, and somehow the 
years slipped by. He loved basketball. He 
began by bouncing the ball on the back 
porch and then tossing it effortlessly into 
the empty garbage can. Soon he was in- 
vited to join the reserve basketball team at 
school. What a thrill that had been, even 
though he had spent most of the time sit- 
ting on the bench. This year, however, had 
been his happiest. The coach had put him 
on the regular junior team. Mrs. Slagle re- 
membered the lump in her throat and the 
excited beating of her heart as she had sat 
in the bleachers and watched Frank trot 
onto the floor for the first time. He played 
well and learned much during the season. 
His muscles became brawny and his back, 
broad. Mrs. Slagle’s feelings were mixed 
with joy and yet sadness as she saw her 
little boy slowly becoming a young man. 

Frank’s best friend, Dick, was older than 
he. Frank thought that Dick was really a 
man of experience, for he was already six- 
teen and had his driver’s license. Frank all 
but idolized him. Sometimes Dick woul 
drive by on Sunday afternoons, and th 
would go for a ride together. They were 
never gone long, and Dick seemed very 
capable; but Mrs. Slagle, nevertheless, was 
always concerned and anxious for their 
safety. 
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Tonight, as she had waved good-by to the 
boys from the front porch when they drove 
out of the driveway, she had felt a twinge of 
fear grip her heart. She almost wished for 
the nights when she had sat up helping 
Frank through his sieges of colic. They, in 
comparison, were easier than this ceaseless 
waiting. Never had Frank been out so late 
before. 

Frank’s basketball team was celebrating 
down at the gym. They had won the an- 
nual tournament. The coach was giving a 
little party for the boys with popcorn and 
apples and all that goes along with festive 
gaiety. Frank had looked so grown-up in his 
blue suit as he had gone whistling down 
the steps in answer to Dick’s impatient 
honking. 

The clock in the hall struck the quarter 
hour, only fifteen minutes till midnight. 
“How can the party possibly last so long?” 
Mrs. Slagle worried half-aloud. “I know he 
wouldn’t go anywhere except to the party. 


He promised me that he and Dick would © 


come straight home and not drive around 
with a bunch of the boys.” 

“Dear,” called Mr. Slagle, “I think I will 
phone the gym. Maybe the coach can tell 
us when the party will be over.” 





JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


Mother was to remember for a long time that first night Frank played on the basketball team. 


“All right,” she answered, “whatever you 
think.” 

The telephone rang and rang and finally 
the coach picked up the receiver. 

“Oh, hello, Mr. Slagle,” he answered. “I 
was just getting ready to leave. Some of the 
older boys and I were here cleaning up.” 

“How about Frank, coach? Is he still 
there?” questioned the anxious father. 

“No-o00,” replied the coach thoughtfully. 
“Frank and Dick left fairly early, about 
nine o'clock, I think.” 

A cold chill ran up Mr. Slagle’s spine. 
“A-about nine, you say, sir?” 

“Yes. I thought they were heading for 
home. Just wait, and I'll ask some of the 
boys here.” 

It seemed an eternity before he returned, 
and Mr. Slagle fingered the receiver nerv- 
ously. 

“Mr. Slagle,” came the voice at the other 
end, “the boys said that Frank and Dick 
left the party to drive down to the drugstore 
at Hunter’s Corner. It seems they went for 
a pack of chewing gum. The boys here said 
that Frank and Dick intended to come 
back to the party. When they didn’t, they 
just assumed that they had gone on home.” 

To page 22 
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AVE and Slim sat with their backs 

against the tree in the farthermost corner 
of the school grounds. There they could 
see the ball game that was in vigorous prog- 
ress. Although they would not be found 
dead playing, they actually were much 
more interested in the game than they 
would let on. 

“I'm just plain sick of it all,” said Slim 
whose tall, sparse figure had won him his 
nickname. He pushed back a blond lock of 
hair that insisted on falling into his eyes no 
matter how many times he returned it with 
an impatient sweep of his — hand. “Just 
plain sick, I tell you.” 

“Yeah, me too,” agreed Dave, who was 
about as opposite in looks as could be im- 
agined. Pudgy, almost to the point of fat- 
ness, Dave was slow and good-natured and 
agreeable, as heavier people are often re- 
puted to be. He was easy-going and always 
ready to follow anyone who happened to be 
his hero. At the moment, it was Slim. 

“You agree with me, Dave,” Slim con- 
tinued, “but are you ready to do something 
about it? I sure am. That old Miss Perkins 
is not going to say once more to me, ‘None 
of that, Slim, please,’ in her old sickeningly 
sweet voice. Next time she says it, I’m leav- 
ing. You hear me?” 

“Sure, Slim, I hear you. Only why do we 
wait until next time? Why not go right 
now while everyone is so interested in the 
game that they won’t miss us? We could be 
two or three miles from here by the time 
lunch hour is over.” 

“Dave, you're brighter than I gave you 
credit for. That’s a capital idea. Only it’s got 
to be a clean break, you understand? We 
can’t go crying home at dark. We've got to 
clear out. Really clear out and make a lot of 
money and then come back here and show 
them a thing or two. You game?” 

“Of course I’m game. You know what? 
There’s a freight leaving town in about half 
an hour. If we could catch it we would be 
out of the State by morning.” 

“Naw, not by morning. That pass takes 
too long, but we could be away over near 
Stutts Grove and eating the fat of the land. 
The more I think about it, the better I like 


‘ it. Let’s go.” 


“Guess we ought to meander into the 
school so everyone will think we are inside. 
Anyway, it would be a good idea to pick 
up our jackets. It gets a little cool these 
evenings.” 
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Anyone seeing Dave and Slim walking 
leisurely toward the school building would 
never have guessed that they had an ap- 
pointment to catch a train in a few minutes. 
They collected their jackets, and when op- 
portunity came they sneaked to the line of 
heavy hedge along the school property and 
slipped along behind its cover until they 
dared to run. Their escape must have been 
well executed, for their absence was not 

nown until roll call after lunch revealed 
that they were not there. 

“I saw them come into the schoolroom 
just a few minutes ago,” someone volun- 
teered just as the boys had hoped. “I didn’t 
see them leave.” 

“Perhaps they are somewhere in the 
building,” said Miss Perkins, and she went 
on with the usual afternoon classes. Her 
eyes, however, were frequently on the door, 
hoping that the boys would walk in; but as 
time passed by, she became more and more 
fearful that they would not come. When 
the afternoon recess came, and Dave and 
Slim were still absent, Miss Perkins notified 
the principal, who in turn notified the pas- 
tor, who was also chairman of the school 
board. 

“When did they leave the school? Any 
idea?” asked the pastor, Elder Ames. 

“They were last seen just before school 
resumed after lunch,” the principal in- 
formed him. 

“T'll call their parents and make a check,” 
the pastor volunteered. He did so, but 
learned nothing. The parents supposed both 
boys were safely in school and became very 
worried at the news. “It may be only a 
prank,” said Pastor Ames, trying to reassure 
them. “We'll see whether they turn up by 
suppertime. If they fail to return, we will 
do a bit of checking with the police and 
others.” 

Meanwhile, the boys were settled more 
or less comfortably in an empty boxcar. 
When they first arrived at the freight yards 
it seemed that they were not going to be able 
to catch a ride, for the brakeman kept 
watching them, or at least, they felt that 
they were being watched. But luck was 
with them, and he moved off just a few 
minutes before the train was put into mo- 
tion and began its labored climb up the 
pass. To page 18 
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“Quick!” hissed Slim. “Get in before anyone sees us.” 
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JUDITH and the 


Cam. Judy. Be a good girl today and 
come home as quickly as you can after 
school, because I want to see your report 
card. Remember what I promised if it is a 
good one.” 

“Oh, yes, Mother, I'll come right home. 
Good-by.” 

There was excitement in the air as Judith 
Dee left for school that beautiful morning. 
It seemed as if the flowers of spring were 
blooming in her heart, and the songs of 
happy birds found an echo there. As she 
wound her way down the garden path to 
the road, she picked a yellow daffodil from 
the garden. It was her favorite flower. Just 
imagine, she was thinking, I can go to the 
city and spend a whole week with my aunt 
and uncle if I get a good report. It would be 
her first time away from home without her 
parents. 

The two-mile walk to and from school 
every day for seven-year-old Judith was a 
long one, and she often became very tired. 
But she never at any time complained that 
she didn’t like to walk alone. There were 
many things along the roadside that inter- 
ested her, even though there was nothing 
but bush on one side and heavily timbered 
mountains on the other, with no farms or 
houses for the first mile and a half. 

Every day she passed a beautiful waterfall. 
During the winter it had been frozen over. 
Now, on this early spring morning, the 
water was high and swift from the melting 
snow. Many times Judith stopped on the 
bridge just below the falls and waited for a 
breeze to blow spray in her direction. Later, 
as the weather warmed, she knew there 
would be a patch of tiger lilies behind a 
black stump, and a clump of trees and blue- 
berries and wild strawberries, too. This 
morning the pussy willows were leaning 
over the water. But the greatest thrill every 
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day was to cross the river on the ferry. The 
school was just on the other side, and al- 
though she crossed the river every day, there 
was always a new thrill in each ride. 

Judith loved school. But today seemed 
more exciting than usual, for this was the 
day when the Easter report cards were to 
be given out, and Judith remembered what 
her mother had said about going to the city 
for a holiday. If only the report card would 
be good enough! 

The hours dragged; the day seemed end- 
less. Would dismissal never come? But fi- 
nally the reports were handed out, and the 
teacher remarked that all the children de- 
served a good holiday. And now they could 
go home. 

Judith wasted no time talking to her play- 
mates, but hastened homeward. Thoughts 
of how pleased her father and mother would 
be with her report card, and of the dolls 
and their clothes and the many other little 
things that she would have to get ready 
to take to the city, kept coming to her 
mind. There just would not be time to do 
everything. 

The little lass skipped along, feeling as 
if she were walking on clouds. 

Turning the last winding curve at the 
bottom of a long hill just before the falls, 
Judith slowed to a walk. She looked down 
as she slowly climbed the hill, watching 
for white pebbles to add to her collection 
of stones. She had nearly enough for her 
display for the fair in the fall, but she 
wanted a few more. 

Suddenly she heard a noise, or at least 
she thought she heard one, like a heavy 
thumping and the cracking of twigs. She 
stopped, looked up, and listened, but there 
was nothing in sight. 

“Maybe I was just dreaming,” she said to 
herself. This particular piece of road always 











By EVELYN H. DOMKE 


gave her a creepy feeling. With the moun- 
tains on one side, she could always hear 
echoes. And in addition, there was the roar 
of running water from the falls. Often a 
grouse would fly down and hide in a thicket, 
or a rabbit would dart from behind some 
windfall and cross the road. 

Judith stooped over now and picked up 
a little white stone. Then there was that 
noise again, louder and closer than before. 
No, she wasn’t dreaming this time. 

Judith’s heart began to pound. She 
clutched her empty lunch pail tighter. She 
decided to run. But it was too late. 

Out onto the road, just six or seven yards 
in front, came a great bear, with long shabby 
fur and shiny eyes, and almost as large as a 
cow. Judith froze to the ground, her knees 
shaking like aspen leaves. 

“What should I do? How will I pass him?” 

She nearly screamed then, for the bear, 
standing in the center of the road watching 
her, walked a few steps toward her. 
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Slowly the bear walked closer. 


It stopped. 

Almost in tears, Judith whispered a short 
prayer, “Dear Lord, send this bear away. 
Amen.” 

The creature came two steps closer. 

It stopped again, looked straight at Judith, 
and then suddenly walked briskly off the 
road and into the bush. 

“Oh, thank You, Lord.” 

Judith didn’t spend a moment watching 
the bear or listening to that sound of crack- 
ing twigs and rustling leaves. She got away 
from there as fast as she could and ran all 
the rest of the way home. 

As soon as she reached the front gate she 
saw mother raking in the back yard and 
ran to her. Mother could see that something 
had happened. In a quivering voice Judith 
told her everything. 

Mother listened intently and then re- 
peated that familiar verse found in Psalm 
34: “The angel of the Lord encampeth 

To page 17 
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In spite of herself, tears welled up in Kathy’s eyes and she could not hold them back. 


_ came through the door and let it 
slam carelessly behind her. She dropped 
her books on the davenport as she passed, 
then went directly to her bedroom. She had 
to be alone, and quickly, or she knew she 
would burst. 

When she got to her room, she sat down 
in front of her dresser, pulled off her dark- 
rimmed, unattractive glasses, looked at 
them resentfully, then frowned at herself 
in the mirror. Against her will, tears welled 
up in her eyes. All day long she had re- 
pressed them, but she could do so no longer. 

She buried her head in her hands. It had 
been one of those terrible days. Discourage- 
ment, mistakes—nothing had gone right, 
and now she was so blue and depressed she 
didn’t know which way to turn. 
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A knock on her bedroom door made her 
wipe her tears away hastily and put on the 
hated spectacles. She opened the door to her 
mother, and hoped her eyes weren't red. 

“Kathy, I was in the kitchen. I didn’t 
know you were home until I saw your 
books.” Her mother stopped speaking. Her 


smile vanished. “What's the matter, Kathy’"’® 4 


Kathy shook her head and could not an- 
swer. Her mother led her to the bed and sat 
down beside her. “It can’t be that bad, 
child,” she said. “Come on, can’t you tell 
me?” 

The years dropped away from Kathy and 
she felt like a small child again, taking every 
problem to her mother. Well, why not? Per- 
haps things would be better if she told her. 

“It’s everything, Mother! Everything has 





finally stacked up on me—come to a climax 
today—and I just can’t take it any longer!” 
Kathy took off her glasses again and tried to 
catch the tears with her handkerchief. 

Mother patted her shoulder and waited. 

“This new school! It’s so big and formal 
and everybody is so busy. No one likes me. 
I'll never have any friends—never! The 
teachers aren’t fair. They blame me because 
I didn’t learn something that they taught 
here last year, and I wasn’t even here! I 
know I'll fail! I have to wear glasses and I’m 
not pretty and—and—we don’t have as 
much money as the other girls’ families. 
My clothes are small-townish and _hickish.” 
Kathy stopped, her face red with the force 
of her words. 

“Whewwww. !” mother breathed 
through her lips softly. “That really is a lot 
of trouble.” 

Kathy shot her a quick glance but couldn't 
see any twinkles in her eyes, and her lips 
were straight and firm. 

“It’s all true, Mother. I overheard some 
girls talking about me this morning. They 
didn’t know I was around. a 

“Eavesdroppers seldom hear any good 
about themselves,” mother said gently. 

Kathy frowned. “I know that, Mother,” 
she said impatiently. “But proverbs won't 
help me right now. I just hate this town 
and school, and I just don’t see how I can 
possibly go clear through high school here. 
Oh, why did we ever have to move?” 

Mother looked hurt and unhappy. “Dad- 








When you feel discouraged— 


dy’s job. You know that, Kathy. He had no 
work, and we had no choice. We should be 
very thankful that he has a good job here. 
Things will get better as far as our money 
is concerned.” 

“L can’t go on, Mother. Isn’t there any 
way | could go back to our old home and 
live with Aunt Bessie—or some such ar- 
rangement—while I finish school in our 
home town?” Kathy's eyes sparkled at the 
thought. 

“And leave your family? Not live with 
us?” Mother sounded terribly hurt. 

Kathy murmured, “Oh, I guess not. I—I 
really wouldn’t want to leave you and 
daddy. I—I guess I just didn’t think.” 

“Kathy, I know you don’t want proverbs, 
as you say, but we do have to talk this whole 
situation out. I can’t help you any other 
way.” Mother paused and thought a mo- 
ment. A little smile curved her lips as she 
remembered, “We are so much better off 
than your father and I were years ago. Kathy, 
if you only knew how hard those years 
were.” 

As she went on, she seemed to be talking 
more to herself than to Kathy. “Soon after 
your father and I were married we lost quite 
a bit of money daddy had invested in a small 
business. Then you were born. Jobs were 
hard to find, and we both became very 
frightened and discouraged. We lived in a 
small town where we had no friends or 
family.” Mother shook her head and her 

To page 17 


Go a Little Farther 


By KAY HEISTAND 
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WE HAD no idea what strange excite- 
ment we were in for when daddy 
calmly announced one fall day, “We are 
going to take a vacation for a few weeks at 
Pine Valley.” 

We thought we would just have a quiet 
time in the mountains. But it didn’t turn 
out that way. Not at all! 

I was thrilled, for vacations were few 
in those days. They cost too much. There 
was a special reason for this one. Mother 
had not been feeling well for quite a while 
and her doctor thought that a rest in the 
mountains might help to restore her 
strength. 

It was dusk when we arrived at the 
cabin, but I loved the place at once. Coming 
from the brown hills and sagebrush of San 
Diego, I thought it looked like heaven. My 
five-year-old eyes took in the whole pic- 
ture—the cabin snuggling against the 
mountain, a stream gurgling nearby, tall 
pines crowding close—— 

Mother interrupted my reverie, “Betty, 
the cabin has a fireplace. Let’s gather some 
wood before it gets too dark to see.” This 
was a new experience for me. With eager 
fingers I helped to gather the wood, and 
soon a cheerful fire was snapping and 
crackling in the cabin. 

The days that followed were filled with 
adventure. A large flock of turkeys wan- 
dered into the yard, and also a tramp; but 
neither stayed long. 

One day a letter came in the mail. Dr. 
and Mrs. Thomas and Dr. Haines and his 
wife—acquaintances of my parents—had 
learned of our retreat and announced that 
they would be up for the weekend. 

As mother put the baked beans in the 


THE PACK-RAT 
MYSTERY 


By BETTY SHELDON 


The cabin in the woods was really too pretty for the things | saw happen there. 
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oven to turn a juicy brown, neither of us 
realized what an eventful weekend it was 
going to be! 

Our guests arrived in time for supper— 
something no one would miss at mother’s 
house. After supper the menfolk settled 
comfortably in the front room to talk, while 
the women chatted gaily over the dishwash- 
ing. 

Soon the last dish was placed in the cup- 
board, and the remaining soapsuds gurgl 
protestingly down the drain. A few yawn 
escaped here and there; daddy took the 
hint and conducted worship. One by one 
the occupants of the house straggled off to 
bed and slumber. 

How long we slept I don’t remember, 
but suddenly I was wide awake staring at 
the dark. Then I heard it! Stomp! Stomp! 
Stomp! Over the bedroom where the 
Thomases were sleeping it thundered. Si- 
lence. Heavy steps above the bathroom this 
time. Now it jumped to the kitchen, and 
stomped some more. Would it never stop? 
What was it? The sound was like a giant 
walking across the roof. The noise contin- 
ued for an hour or more; then, as dawn’s 
welcome fingers touched the sky, all was 
quiet. 

Needless to say, everyone slept late that 
Sabbath morning. When we gathered in 
the living room for worship, each one’s 
face wore a large question mark. Mother 
had whispered to me her suspicions. Some- 
one ventured to ask, “Did you hear that 
stomping last night?” 

“Yes. I wonder what it was,” another re- 
plied. 

Before anyone could make a guess, Dr. 
Thomas said, “Oh, that was a pack rat.” 
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“No human shone that light through that window,’ 


said. ‘The window is ten feet 


“Well,” Dr. Haines said with more seri- 
ousness than joking, “it seems he liked 
your bedroom best!” No more was said 
about it that day, but each night that our 
guests remained with us, the stomping con- 
tinued. 

On Sunday our visitors departed. Since 
mother and I had our ideas about the “pack 
fat,’ we wondered whether it would bother 
us when we were alone. All day the wind 
blew. Like some overgrown child it tossed 
the golden leaves hither and yon. 

When night wrapped its shroud of 
blackness around our little cabin, the wind 
lost its gentle playfulness and threw a tan- 
trum. The double garage doors clattered 
and banged, and the windows rattled. With 
each blast mother and I drew closer to the 
hearth. But its dancing flames failed to dis- 
pel the persistent shivers that played tag 
up and down our spines. If only daddy 
were here! But work at the hospital, where 
he was laboratory technician, must be cared 
for—and we were alone! 

When supper was cleared away, mother 
said, “Let’s go to bed early. I’m worn out 
from all this pack-rat disturbance every 
night. If we get to bed right now, we may 
get a little more sleep.” 

Worship was more earnest that evening 
than usual. As we knelt to pray, we asked 
God to send the angels to keep us safe 
throughout the night. Reassured we went 
to sleep, but not for long. I awoke with a 
start. What was that light shining in my 
face? The boisterous wind had died down. 
The only sound was the nervous ticking of 
the clock on the mantle. Raising myself on 
one elbow I strained my eyes to get a better 
look. “Mother!” I said in a whisper that 
seemed much too loud, “look at the light 
shining in the window!” 

“Betty,” she said, “pray real hard, and 
mother will too.” The stomping began 
now as the light disappeared. 

“Dear Jesus, please protect us,” I said 
over and over again. Being too small to 
fully understand, I soon fell asleep. Early 
the next morning, before the sun had risen, 
I opened drowsy eyes and saw mother still 
kneeling by her bed. Not until the dawn 
had Jesus seen fit to answer her prayer. 

We did our chores quickly, then went 
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my mother 
high, and there is no ladder.” 


outside to look at the window through which 
the light had shone so brightly. Mother's face 
became even more serious. “No human be- 
ing could possibly have shone a light in 
that window without a ladder. It is at least 
ten feet from the ground!” She measured 
the distance with her eyes. 

“There’s no ladder, either!” I said. 

That night we went to bed almost afraid 
to sleep. But we need not have feared, for 
the terrible stomping and the awful light 
never came back. That is, it did not come 
back until Dr. and Mrs. Thomas came back 
the next weekend. Dr. Haines and his wife 
came also. It was one of those rare autumn 
evenings that still retain the warmth of 
midsummer. The doctors’ wives decided that 
it was too pleasant to sleep indoors. Why 
not sleep outside? Mother and I preferred 
the shelter of the cabin. We still had our 
ideas! 

We all slept soundly until about two that 
morning. Then the stomping began. Louder 
than ever it thundered over the bedroom 
where the Thomases usually slept. Then tir- 
ing of that it came thumping across the 
roof toward the front of the cabin where 
the doctors’ wives had spread their beds. 
Presently there was a crash as the front 
door flew open. Bedding and two very 
frightened women tumbled into the room. 

“What's the. matter?” we all cried at 
once. 

“Oh!” they gasped. “That horrid ‘thing’!” 
(They didn’t call it a pack rat this time.) 

There was no further discussion about 
the event that day. Everyone seemed too 
upset to talk about it. 

The Haineses were the first to bid us 
good-by and go home. Then the Thomases 
decided they must go also. 

Mrs. Thomas went into the bedroom to 
get something. When she came out she 
gave mother a stack of magazines. “Here,” 
she said briefly, “you may have these. I don’t 
want them any more.” 

Mother was too horrified to thank her or 
to even say good-by! What she saw made 
her feel as though she had suddenly gotten 
her hands into a nest of scorpions! One by 
one, she quickly threw them into the fire. One 
magazine described how to operate ouija 

To page 16 





BANYAN TREE BOYS 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 
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With sudden, terrific force a storm struck. All of 
Alexander's goods were swept overboard into the sea. 


ee DUFF stared up at the 
limp sails and groaned. “This ship is 
going to stand still for ever and ever, right 
here in the north Atlantic. Why can’t it get 
a move on?” 

Young Mrs. Duff laughed at her mission- 
ary husband. “Yesterday you were sure the 
wind was working just for you.” 

Alexander began to laugh too. “We did go 
at a pretty good clip yesterday,” he admitted. 
“And I was sure that the sea wind knew I 
was bound for Calcutta.” He stopped star- 
ing at the limp sails and perched himself on 
a packing box. “I will sit here on my books 
and write out a few more sermon notes.” 

“You must have made notes for a hundred 
sermons already,” his wife said. 

Alexander grinned cheerfully. “I want to 
be ready.” 

The ship, bound from Scotland to India, 
soon caught a good wind and began to drive 
along. It sailed from the north Atlantic into 
the south Atlantic. Then it began to curve 
around the Cape of Good Hope, at Africa’s 
southern tip. Alexander sang hymns and 
stared at the water with sparkling eyes. 

Almost as he spoke a storm struck the 
ship across the bow. It was of typhoon 
strength, and a mast ripped loose and fell 
to the deck. Alexander was swept along 
by a wave that was as tall as a Scottish 
cottage, and he clung to the rail in peril of 
his life. When the quick wind died down 
at last Mrs. Duff clung to him. 

“I almost lost you,” she wailed. 

But Alexander didn’t seem to hear her. 
“My books,” he moaned. “They were 
washed overboard.” 

“And all those fine sermon ideas,” his 
wife said. 
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“I don’t know what I will do,” Alexander 
Duff groaned. Then he looked at the sea, 
calm at last. “Let us thank God that we have 
come so far, books or no books,” he said, and 
together they knelt on the wet deck. 

In a matter of days the ship was well into 
the Indian Ocean. Both of the Duffs were 
cheerful to be so near their goal. Then the 
ship was wrecked in another storm off the 
coast of Ceylon, and this time the last of 
their belongings were swept away. 

“You could turn back and get more sup- 
plies,” the captain suggested. 

But Alexander Duff shook his head. 
“God will show me a way to serve Him with- 
out books and sermon notes.” 

The Bay of Bengal was crossed in safety, 
and the Duffs came to Calcutta after many 
months. Alexander looked at the country, 
and his heart sang. “Help me, heavenly 
Father,” he prayed, “to reach these people, 
for Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 

A picture of his childhood home flashed 
into his mind. He was back in Perthshire 
where he had been born in 1806. His 
mother was reading the Bible to him, as she 
had done every day since he had been able 
to sit alone. 

Alexander turned to his wife, and his eyes 
glowed with a new excitement. “I must 
know at least a hundred Bible stories,” he 
told her. 

No building was available, but Alexan- 
der didn’t let that hold him back. He wanted 
to share those Bible stories he remembered, 
right this minute. He chose a spot under a 
banyan tree and began his school. Five boys 
stood up to listen to him. The next day the 
five boys brought friends. By the end of the 
week the young missionary couldn’t begin 
to count the boys who came. Someone told 
him there were more than three hundred 
of them. 

“More than three hundred banyan tree 
boys!” he exclaimed to his wife. 

The people of Calcutta offered him a 
building at last. “God knew you didn’t need 
those books and notes,” Mrs. Duff said. 
“Your stories, so simply told, have reached 
the people better than the sermons would 
have.” 

Two years passed in the new building, 
and by that time there were a thousand 
pupils. Many boys became Christians, and 
later some of them told Bible stories to 
thousands of other Indians. Alexander was 
proud and happy, but he had something 
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else on his heart. “Folks say that girls can’t 
learn,” he said. “Yet I know that Jesus died 
for them, as well as for boys.” He started a 
school for girls, with sixty pupils. 

In the great Calcutta University today the 
Bible is taught regularly. The habit began 
under a banyan tree with five boys—and 
Bible stories. 


The Pack-Rat Mystery 
From page 14 


boards, the rest were about spiritism in 
various forms. 

I watched them curl up in the flames of 
the fireplace that afternoon and shuddered! 
The “pack rat” had been none other than 
Satan and his evil angels. Someday he and 
all his works will burn up, just as those 
magazines were burning in the fireplace. 

For many nights afterward, I would lie 
in bed tense and frightened until I learned 
this verse: “I will both lay me down in 
peace, and sleep: for thou, Lord, only mak- 
est me dwell in safety” (Psalm 4:8). 

I hope that Dr. and Mrs. Thomas are no 
longer dabbling with spiritism. For my own 
part, I intend to keep as far away from it 
as possible. 





Far Better Than a Circus 
From page 3 


stove when his older brothers came in from 
their day’s work. This would seem a rough 
schedule to many boys, but it really did not 
bother Larry. His complaint was simply that 
there was nothing very exciting to do when 
the chores were finished. 

No one seemed to notice Larry as he 
stood watching, so intent was each man on 
the job he was doing. Someone had no- 
ticed, however, and soon a young man 
walked over, and Larry heard a friendly 
voice. 

“What can we do for you, son?” 

“Oh, nothing. I was just walking by and 
saw the tent,” Larry replied shyly. 

The young man introduced himself as 
Pastor Foley, and he was quick to notice 
that Larry was not just curious. He was 
lonesome. Pastor Foley was well aware that a 
lonesome lad with idle hours is an easy prey 





for Satan, and he felt impressed to offer 
him something to do. 

“We could use a strong boy here, if you 
would like to give us a hand.” 

Larry needed no urging. He was already 
rolling up the sleeves of his plaid sport 
shirt. He soon learned that his suspicions 
were correct. There would be no circus in 
this brown canvas tent. It was intended for 
something altogether different. When 
everything was in readiness Pastor Foley 
was going to conduct a series of meetings 
and would preach the word of God from 
the Bible. 

Larry knew very little about what the 
Bible taught. True, he had a small black 
one tucked away in the bureau drawer at 
home, but he had never read it, and never 
had anyone read it to him. Indeed, he had 
heard very little about Jesus in his eleven 
years. 

Each new day now found Larry down at 
the tent ground, ready to help wherever 
he was needed. Pastor Foley was a very 
radiant and friendly person. He made Larry 
feel as though he belonged, and it was a 
good feeling! 

On the opening night of the meetings 
Larry seated himself on the front row. A 
free book had been offered to anyone who 
had maintained a record of perfect attend- 
ance at the series, and Larry intended to get 
the book, even if it did mean sitting 
through every meeting. He enjoyed the 
singing and the pictures, but little did he 
realize that before long he would become 
interested in Pastor Foley’s sermons, and 
the story of Jesus’ love and sacrifice would 
find its way into his heart. 

When Larry’s mother was better she at- 
tended the meetings with him, and when 
he started to go to Sabbath school and 
church services she decided to go along 
too—certainly not because she was inter- 
ested, but only because she did not want 
Larry to go alone. A loving Father above 
had a different plan, as we shall see. 

When it seemed unlikely that arrange- 
ments could be made for Bible studies in 
the home, the Lord made it possible. When 
the way seemed impossible for Larry to at- 
tend church school, the Lord made that 
possible, too, through Pastor Foley’s faith- 
ful efforts. Finally, one wonderful day, 
Larry’s mother joined him in baptism. To- 
gether they buried their sins and started a 
new life for Christ. 


Larry’s mother died not long after, but 
she will meet Larry and the precious Sav- 
iour she learned to love, on the resurrection 
day when He comes to take His loved ones 
home with Him. 

Nine years have passed since Larry aim- 
lessly wandered down the street and into 
the brown canvas tent. Today he is attend- 
ing an Adventist college, and someday he 
hopes to be a worker for Christ. Surely an 
angel guided Larry’s footsteps to the tent 
door that day years ago, for a wise and 
loving Shepherd was watching over His 
sheep. In His own wonderful and mysteri- 
ous way He brought them into the fold. 

And Larry has decided that the evange- 
listic meetings held in that brown canvas 
tent were far better than a circus. 





Judith and the Bear 
From page 9 


round about them that fear him, and deliv- 
ereth them.” Then Mrs. Dee and Judith 
knelt down and thanked the Lord for His 
protection. 

“It was just like Daniel in the lions’ den 
wasn’t it, Mother?” Judith said. 

“Yes, dear, it was. Our Lord is truly a God 
of love and tender watchcare.” 

That night at the supper table everyone 
was happy, and especially Judith. She had 
been protected from real harm that day, and 
tomorrow morning father was taking her to 
the city for a holiday. 





Go a Little Farther 
From page 11 


smile was gone. “You knew your father lost 
part of his foot in a railway accident when 
he was a boy?” Kathy nodded. “That limp 
of your father’s made it very difficult for him 
to find a job. Employers were afraid he 
couldn’t do a good day’s work. As time went 
on we came very near to the end of our 
rope.” 

“What did you do, Mother?” Kathy 
asked, her own worries temporarily forgot- 
ten. 
“We prayed, dear, and it seemed as 
though our prayers were answered almost 
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immediately. For a strange young minister, 
named Mr. Grey, came to call on us. I 
couldn’t help telling him all our troubles 
and how completely discouraged we were. 
And he told me a story!” Mother's tone 
was enthusiastic and cheerful. 

“Mr. Grey told me of the time he went 
to a strange town in the southern part of 
Ohio to attend a special church meeting. 
After the other minister met him at the 
train and assisted Mr. Grey with his bag- 
gage, he suggested they go for a walk 
around the town. It was a warm afternoon, 
the places of interest were some distance 
apart, and Mr. Grey was reluctant and 
tired. He tried to suggest going at some 
other time. But the other man insisted that 
it was only a short distance and they could 
get a wonderful view from the hills. As 
they walked on and made a turn, there was 
a hill right before them, with a winding 
path up and over the top. Mr. Grey 
thought there would be no pleasure in 
climbing that hill and was just ready to re- 
fuse to go farther, when he noticed there 
was a tunnel through the hill. The tunnel 
was dark and dirty, but bright sunshine 
greeted them when they stepped out at the 
other end. There was a glorious view of 
the landscape stretching away beneath 
them. It was well worth the extra steps to 
see it. Kathy, many times in life when 
the way seems long and hard to travel, and 
one grows weary and is almost ready to 
give up, it pays us to trust in God and 
take a few steps farther. At the end there 
await us new beauties in Christ Jesus, and 
we will learn that it has paid us to go all 
the way.” 

Kathy looked at her mother in wonder. 
There was a brightness, a reverent glory 
on her face as she spoke. 

“But what happened to you and daddy?” 
Kathy asked. 

Mother said proudly, “We took heart 
from the minister's words. As we went to 
his church and became acquainted with 
kind, generous people, a job was soon of- 
fered your father. I think the minister had 
recommended him, but no matter how it 
happened, it was God’s will and guidance. 
We never lost our faith again, at least 
never so completely. My dear, when our 
way is hard and dark and difficult, we never 
know what glories and rewards lie just a 
little farther on.” 

“I’m sorry, Mother,” Kathy said slowly 
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and sincerely. “I needed this talk. My 
problems seem small compared to what 
worried you and daddy. Thank you for help- 
ing me, Mother.” She threw her arms 
around her mother’s neck and kissed her 
soundly. “I'll try to be a different girl, 
Mother dear—and I'll keep on going and 
cheerfully, too—but most of all, I'll never 
neglect my praying.” 

“I promise you things will be better, if 
you have the courage to go just a little 
farther,” mother said. 

And they were. I know, for I was that 
girl! 


A Couple of Cowards 
From page 7 


It all seemed very glamorous and adven- 
turous at first. The boys felt so free and 
uninhibited. They bragged about what a 
wonderful time they would have when they 
got to the other side of the pass, where no 
one knew them. They had visions of the 
delicious breakfast they would have in the 
morning by pooling their pocket money. It 
was wise to have a good meal to start on the 
new jobs they were so certain each would 
have by the following evening. 

Funny how hard the floor of a freight car 
can become, though. They tried putting 
their coats under them for cushions, but the 
air became cool as the train climbed higher 
and higher, and long before midnight they 
were huddled together in the corner in the 
cold darkness, miserable and discouraged. 
Maybe this running away wasn’t such a 
smart trick after all. It surely seemed a long 
way to Stutts Grove. 

When Dave and Slim had not returned 
by dark, Elder Ames called a police officer 
and told him that the two boys were missing. 

“When were they last seen?” was the first 
question the policeman asked. 

“Shortly after noon,” he replied. 

“Say,” said the officer as if that rang a bell 
somewhere. “There’s a freight that leaves 
about that time. Let me get in touch with 
someone at the station and find out whether 
anyone was seen hanging around that train. 
I'll call you back as soon as I can make con- 
tact.” 

When the telephone rang a short time 
later, Pastor Ames hurried to answer. 

“Pastor Ames speaking,” he said. “Yes, 





officer. Is that so? Sounds possible. Yes, I 
believe I could. What time did you say? 
Good, I'll plan to be there. Yes, I'll call them 
right away. Thank you, sir. Good-by.” One 
could only imagine what was said on the 
other end of the line, but one thing was 
certain: the pastor was going somewhere at 
the request of the policeman. 

Had anyone been watching, they would 
have seen Pastor Ames leave his home in the 
car hours before daylight next morning. 
Only his wife, the policeman, and certain par- 
ents knew what the plan was, but two very 
uncomfortable boys were to learn soon. 

When the train pulled into the freight 
yards at Stutts Grove, Dave and Slim were 
almost too stiff to stand. The rough ride 
and the cold on the pass had almost para- 
lyzed them. Maybe that was why they were 
so slow to get off the train. One would think 
that the dreams of that big breakfast would 
have put pep into their steps. However it 
may have been, they were not prepared for 
the surprise that awaited them when they 
did climb down onto the ground, for there 
—ready to welcome them—stood a police 
officer. 

The officer did not say much, and the 
boys said very little; not only were they 
muscle-bound, but the fright of seeing the 
policeman waiting for them made them al- 
most incapable of speech. However, what 
that officer did say was obeyed, for the two 
boys found themselves inside the squad car 
and headed for town. He explained to them 
that they had violated the law by illegally 
boarding a train and that they would be 
locked up at Juvenile Hall until they could 
prove that they were not habitual lawbreak- 
ers, or until someone could be found to 
be character witnesses for them. He sounded 
very doubtful that such a person could be 
found, and the boys wondered who lived in 
Stutts Grove who even knew them—let 
alone well enough to be character witnesses 
for them. They were feeling terribly worried 
when they were ushered into Juvenile Hall 
and locked in a small room, where they were 
given a late breakfast. 

Slim started to say something sarcastic to 
Dave about their “swell” breakfast, but 
when he looked at Dave and saw that he 
could scarcely swallow the food before him, 
he decided that it was not the time for teas- 
ing. He was having a bit of trouble with the 
food himself. 

The boys were left alone for an hour or 





Some Firsts 


September 

24. Gen. 1:27 Our first parents 

25. Gen. 1:29 Man’s original diet 

26. Gen. 3:3, 4 Beginning of lies 

27. Gen. 3:6 Mankind’s first sin 

28. Gen. 3:15 First promise of a Redeemer 
29. Gen. 3:23 Driven from first home 

30. Gen. 4:8 The first death 








two after that. They did not have much to 
say; each seemed lost in his own thoughts— 
which were not pretty ones. They began 
accusing themselves of all sorts of terrible 
things for ever having thought of running 
away, when an officer announced that there 
was someone to see them. In walked Pastor 
Ames. 

The boys said afterward that the pastor 
looked like an angel sent in answer to their 
prayers when he walked into the room. He 
did not scold them: they would have been 
more comfortable if he had. His eyes looked 
so sad and disappointed that the boys felt 
like hiding from his gaze. After a few mo- 
ments of silence, he told them that he had 
been a witness to their character and that 
they were being turned over to him. 

“I will take you boys home,” he added, 
“put I am personally responsible to the law 
for your behavior from now on. I am sure 
that you will not let me down.” 

The ride home in the pastor’s car seemed 
wonderful. The boys had never appreci- 
ated the privilege of going home before, and 
the pastor had surely set them right on one 
thing. 

“Boys,” he had said, “remember that you 
can never run away from your troubles. If 
you do you will only find more trouble 
catching up with you. If you have trouble 
face it head-on; fight until you have won, 
and then wash your hands of the whole 
matter.” 

Yes, sir, he set them right, and they have 
never forgotten it. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the third quarter: "Lessons From the Gospel of John." 


XIV—When Jesus Rose Again 


(September 30) 


Memory VeErRsE: “And many other signs truly 
did Jesus in the presence of his disciples, 
which are not written in this book: but these 
are written, that ye might believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing 
ye might have life through his name” (John 
20:30, 31). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read about the burial of Christ, in John 19: 
38-42, and about how the followers found the 
empty tomb on the day of the resurrection, in 
John 20:1-10. Read the memory verse several 
times, and begin memorizing it. 


SUNDAY 


Christ Is Buried 


Open your Bible to John 19. 

Christ was dead. The sight of His drooping 
head and matted hair, and the nails piercing 
His hands and feet, made the disciples very 
unhappy. His dead body was precious to them, 
however, and they wondered how they could 
give it an honorable burial when they had no 
money. God had prepared someone who had 
great sympathy for Jesus to meet this emer- 
gency. Find who this person was, in verse 38. 

He was not alone in his willingness to honor 
the Saviour. Read verse 39 and find who helped 
him. 

Although both Joseph and Nicodemus be- 
lieved in Jesus, neither of them had come out 
into the open about their faith in the Saviour. 
Both of them were members of the Sanhedrin 
and had often been able to defend Christ 
against those who plotted against Him. “Now 
that He [Christ] was dead, they no longer con- 
cealed their attachment to Him. While the dis- 
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ciples feared to show themselves openly as His 
followers, Joseph and Nicodemus came boldly 
to their aid. The help of these rich and honored 
men was greatly needed at this time. They 
could do for their dead Master what it was im- 
possible for the poor disciples to do; and their 
wealth and influence protected them, in a great 
measure, from the malice of the priests and 
rulers.”—-The Desire of Ages, pp. 773, 774. 

Read about the tender care they gave the 
Saviour’s body, in verses 40 to 42. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
772, pars. 3, 4; p. 773, pars. 1-3. 

THINK how God always supplies someone 
to fill a need. 


Pray that you may trust Him to supply all 
your needs. 


MONDAY 


The Resurrection Morning 


Open your Bible to John 20. 


All through the hours of the Sabbath day the 
Saviour slept in the tomb where Joseph and 
Nicodemus had reverently laid Him. A stone 
had been set at its mouth and Roman guards 
had been placed to watch the tomb, for the 
priests had been afraid that the disciples would 
steal Christ’s body and circulate the rumor 
that He had risen. 

Early on Sunday morning the women who 
had stood by the cross came to anoint His body 
with precious spices. Find who got there first 
and what she discovered, in verse 1. 

Mary thought that Christ’s body had been 
taken away, and hastened to tell Peter and 
John. They hurried to the tomb. Look in verses 
4 to 8 and see what they found. 

“It was Christ Himself who had placed those 





graveclothes with such care. When the mighty 
angel came down to the tomb, he was joined 
by another, who with his company had been 
keeping guard over the Lord’s body. As the an- 
gel from heaven rolled away the stone, the 
other entered the tomb, and unbound the wrap- 
pings from the body of Jesus. But it was the 
Saviour’s hand that folded each, and laid it in 
its place. In His sight who guides alike the 
star and the atom, there is nothing unimpor- 
tant. Order and perfection are seen in all His 
work.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 789. 
: Read verse 9 and see whether the disciples 
’ yet realized that Jesus had risen. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
788, 789, pars. 1, 2. 

THINK how Christ showed that He was victor 
over death by rising from the tomb. 

Pray that you may so live that you may 
have that eternal life for which Jesus paid. 


TUESDAY 


Mary Sees the Resurrected Lord 


Open your Bible to John 20. 

Jesus was not in the tomb. The disciples had 
found that out for themselves, but no one had 
seen Him. John and Peter went back to their 
home after looking into the empty tomb, but 
Mary had remained there, weeping. As she 
looked into the tomb, she saw figures. Find 
who these figures were and what they said to 
her, in verses 12 and 13. 

Turning around, she saw someone else. She 
thought it was the gardener. He too asked her, 
“Woman, why weepest thou?” She did not an- 














How can we be sure that if we love Jesus and die 
we shall be raised to life at the Second Coming? 
We know it because Jesus came alive from the tomb. 





swer the question, but asked him to tell her 
where the body of Jesus had been taken. Look 
in verse 16 and find how Jesus made Himself 
known to her. 

Mary was about to throw herself at Christ’s 
feet in her joy at seeing Him alive, but He 
told her not to touch Him, for He had not yet 
ascended to His heavenly Father. 

Then He told her to go and tell the disciples 
that she had seen Him. Read verse 17 and find 
what message she was to give them. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
789, par. 4; p. 790, pars. 1-3. 

THINK how joyful Mary must have been to 
see her Saviour alive once more. 

THINK what joy has come to all the world 
because Jesus rose from the dead, and did not 
stay in the tomb forever. 


WEDNESDAY 


Jesus Meets With the Disciples 


Open your Bible to John 20. 

That same Sunday evening most of the disci- 
ples were together in a room in Jerusalem. 
They had not as yet seen the living Christ, but 
Mary had given His message and assured them 
that He was risen and alive. They were very 
much afraid, fearing that the Jews might take 
them and treat them as they had treated their 
Master, so they had carefully bolted the doors. 
Suddenly the disciples were aware that some- 
one else was in the room, in spite of their pre- 
cautions to keep everyone out. Find, in verse 
19, who it was and how He greeted them. 

At first they were afraid, thinking they had 
seen a spirit. Look in verse 20 and see what 
Jesus did to assure them it was really Himself. 

Joy and happiness took the place of fear as 
they recognized by these signs that it was 
really Jesus, alive and among them as before. 
Read verse 21 and see the message of peace 
He gave them. 

“At the birth of Jesus the angel announced, 
Peace on earth, and good will to men. And now 
at His first appearance to the disciples after 
His resurrection, the Saviour addressed them 
with the blessed words, ‘Peace be unto you.’ 
Jesus is ever ready to speak peace to souls 
that are burdened with doubts and fears. He 
waits for us to open the door of the heart to 
Him, and say, Abide with us.”—The Desire of 
Ages, pp. 803, 804. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
804. 


THINK! Do you have the peace in your 
heart that only Jesus can give, or do you have 
the turmoil of doubts and fears and envious 
feelings? 

Pray every day that Jesus may put His peace 
into your heart. 


THURSDAY 
Thomas and His Doubts 


Open your Bible to John 20. 


Read verse 24 and find the name of one of 
the disciples who was not with the others on 
the evening when Jesus appeared to them. 

“We have seen the Lord,” the disciples told 
him joyfully. But Thomas didn’t believe them. 
Find what he said, in the latter part of verse 25. 

“He [Thomas] heard the reports of the others, 
and received abundant proof that Jesus had 
risen; but gloom and unbelief filled his heart. 
As he heard the disciples tell of the wonderful 
manifestations of the risen Saviour, it only 
plunged him in deeper despair. If Jesus had 
really risen from the dead, there could be no 
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further hope of a literal earthly kingdom. And 
it wounded his vanity to think that his Master 
should reveal Himself to all the disciples ex- 
cept him. He was determined not to believe, 
and for a whole week he brooded over his 
wretchedness, which seemed all the darker in 
contrast with the hope and faith of his breth- 
ren.”—The Desire of Ages, pp. 806, 807. 

A week later Jesus again appeared to the 
disciples in their closed room. This time 
Thomas was with them. Again Jesus greeted 
them with a salutation of peace. Turning to 
Thomas He spoke directly to him. Find what 
He invited him to do, in verse 27. 

That was just what Thomas needed. Casting 
himself at the Lord’s feet he said, “My Lord 
and my God.” 

Jesus accepted his homage, but pronounced 
a blessing on another class of people. Read 
verse 29 and find who they were. 

As you have noticed, John did not write a 
full and complete life of Christ. This week’s 
memory verse tells us that Jesus showed many 
other signs, which are not written in this book. 
But those that are given are enough to 
strengthen our faith in a living Saviour. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
07. 


Tuink! Are you ever tempted to doubt the 
things that are made clear in the Scriptures? 

RESOLVE to take your doubts to Jesus and 
ask Him to dispel them. 


FRIDAY 


In reviewing the lesson of this week tell— 

Who buried Christ and how they did it. 

Who first saw that the tomb was empty. 

Who examined the tomb. 

Who first saw the risen Lord. 

Who saw Him -in their midst in a closed 
room. 

Who doubted. 

Wuat message did Jesus give the disciples? 

Review the memory verse. 





High-priced Joy Ride 
From page 5 


“They aren't home yet, coach 
Slagle soberly. 

“Sometimes boys forget the time ele- 
ment, Mr. Slagle. Do you think it’s possible 
that they may be driving around?” 

“I—I don’t know.” Mr Slagle swallowed 
hard while his wife, once again, walked to 
the front window. 

“He promised his mother and me that he 


,’ said Mr. 


wouldn’t drive around, coach. I just don’t 
know what to think. Maybe I'll drive down 
to Hunter's Corner myself. Thank you, sir, 
and good-by.” 

At that moment the lights of a car 
turned into the driveway. 

How I wish I could tell you that it was 
Frank and Dick returning safely. But it 
wasn’t. It was a police car. 

What really happened, no one will ever 
know. Some say that Dick was speeding, 
and possibly he was. Young boys some- 
times do just that without considering what 
the results may be. When the ambulance 
arrived at the wreck, Frank’s heart had al- 
ready stopped beating. His broad back was 
battered and bleeding. 

It was a sad funeral. The church bell 
tolled thirteen times, announcing to the 
entire community that another young life 
had been claimed by death. 

Dick was more fortunate than Frank, yet 
he spent many weeks in the hospital. For 
days his life hung in the balance. I visited 
him one day. The weight oppressing his 
young mind was heavy. The fact that he 
was responsible for the accident that took 
the life of his best friend, burdened him 
beyond words. He was silent and listless. 
But he began to improve, and after a few 
months he was back in school. It was sad 
though, and a dark shadow hung heavily 
over the little community. 

I watched Mrs. Slagle as she bore her 
sorrow. Mr. Slagle told me that sometimes 
as he drove along in the car, he would 
start talking to Frank, thinking that he was 
sitting there in the car beside him. Then 
he would suddenly realize that Frank wasn’t 
there and never would be again. 

As I watched the grief that came to 
Dick and his parents, and to Frank’s parents, 
teachers, and friends, I thought how high 
was the price of that one brief joy ride. 
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1. The mountain quail is an unusual migrant, for 
instead of flying as other birds do it walks between 
its winter home in the valleys and its summer home 
on the higher mountain levels. 2. What is it that 
starts the migration flow of birds each spring? Biol- 





ogists say the sun is the clock, not the weather. 
3. Lengthening days in spring with extra activity and 
food spur the activity of the glands that stimulate 
the birds’ instinct to go north. Shortening days in fall 
have the opposite effect, making the birds fly south. 

















4. Captive crows in Alberta subjected to artificially 
lengthened days flew north when released in No- 
vember. They thought spring had come. 5. Mourning 
doves in captivity were given gradually lengthening 
days in winter, and they nested two months ahead 











of the regular time. 6. Starlings, linnets, and thrushes 
taken from England to New Zealand changed their 
nesting time to fit the opposite seasons in the 
southern hemisphere. This indicates that the 
sun governs the growth of the reproductive glands. 





7. Poultry raisers have capitalized on this fact by 
increasing the length of their chickens’ day and 
getting them to lay more eggs and also to put on 
meat more rapidly because of the longer feeding day. 
8. The extra light of a longer day provides more vita- 
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min D. This helps liberate more lime from their food 
to use in making eggshells. 9. The presence of in- 
creased infrared and ultraviolet rays in the long twi- 
lights of the north and also in the high mountains in 
summer seems to stimulate the birds to lay eggs. 














